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LATE    N  E  W  3 


A  Japanese  economic  miss  ion  arrived  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  "begin 
negotiation  March  10  of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Brazil .    Among  the 
principal  Brazilian  products  of  interest  to  Japan  at  present  are  cotton 
and  rice, 


The  Government  of  Brazil,  on  or  about  March  18,  established  a 
minimum  price  for  the  1951-52  cotton  crop  in  south  Brazil  of  250  cruzieros 
per  arroba  of  15  kilograms  (equivalent  to  ^1.13  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 
based  on  Type  5  cotton  at  Sao  Paulo .    Premiums  and  discounts  for  variations 
in  grade  and  staple  will  be  fixed  at  a  later  date.    The  Government  will 
purchase  cotton  from  private  holders  at  the  support  prices  only  if  a 
minimum  price  of  85  cruzeiros  per  arroba  (slightly  less  than  lk-  cents 
per  pound)  has  been  paid  to  the  growers  for  their  seed  cotton.  Local 
Brazilian  ootton  growers  had  requested  for  some  time  that  a  support 
price  be  established-. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consump- 
tion of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of 
this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.-  needing  the  information 
it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations.  Issued 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  DRIED  APPLE  AND  PEAR  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  DECLINE  l/ 

DRIED  APPLES:    The  1951  dried  apple  production  in  the  world's  leading 
commercial  producing  countries  is  estimated  at  13,600  short  tons  compared 
with  18,^00  tons  in  1950  and  17,300  tons  in  19^9.    The  presert  estimate 
represents  only  65  percent  of  the  10-year  (1940-1*9)  average  of  20,800 
tons  and  76  percent  of  the  5-year  (19^5-^9)  average  of  17,800  tons. 

•   The  United  States,  according' to  "best  available  trade  estimates, 
produced  11,60.0  tons  or  85  percent  of  the  total.    Canada  was  as  usual 
the  second  largest  with  900  tons  and  Australia  third  with  800  tons. 
In  New  Zealand,  a  minor  producer,  output  was  only  200  tons  and  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  the  usual  100  tons.    The  k  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  are  now  working  on  the  1952  pack  "but  no  material  change  over 
last  year's  output  is  expected. 

United  States  exports  of  dried  apples  from  August  1,  1951  to 
February  1,  1952  have  totalled  2,095  tons  which  is  considerably  above 
that  of  the  previous  year  to  the  same  date*    The  1950-51  season  total 
was  only  2,186  tons,    This  season  to  February  1,  1952  the  Netherlands 
was  the  leading  buyer  with  982  tons,  followed  by  Switzerland  with  373 
tons;  Western  Germany  2^2  tons;  the  United  Kingdom  188  tons  and  Sweden 
107  tons.    The  1951-52  exports  started  off  briskly  with  over  900  tons 
in  each  of  the  first  2  months  of  the  season;  however,  the  season  total 
is  expected  to  be  considerably  below  that  of  a  normal  prewar  year.  The 
postwar  average  (19^6-50)  has  only  been  2,122  tons  compared  with  the 
193^-38  average  of  13,365  tons.    Percentage -wise,  in  the  prewar  years 
(193^-38)  United  States  exports  totalled  60  percent  of  the  production 
compared  with  15  percentof  the  production  in  the  19^6-50  period. 
United  States  production  in  the. prewar  period  (193^-38)  averaged  22,300 
tons  compared  with  ll+,^00  tons  in  the  postwar  period  (19^6-50)  or  a  65 
percent  decline. 

DRIED  PEARS:      The  1951  production  of  dried  pears  in  the  world's  leading 
producing  countries  was  well  below  the  average.    There  is  no  change  from 
the  estimate  of  2,600  tons  made  in  October  1951.    The  production  in 
these  countries,  Argentina,  Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  in  1950  was  estimated  at  3,000  short  tons  and  3,100  tons 
in  19^9.    The  10-year  (19^0-49)  average  is  5,500  tons  and  the  5-ye&r 
(19^5-^9)  average  5,300  tons.    The  1951  pack  was  only  half  of  the  average. 
No  material  change  in  the  size  of  the  pack  this  year  is  expected  in  the 
foreign  countries. 

The  export  movement  in  the  3  foreign  countries  was  relatively  minor 
as  most  of  the  pack  was  used  in  the  domestic  markets.    In  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Ik  tons  were  exported  to  neighboring  African  territories, 
2g  tons  each  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  and  3  tons  to  Sweden. 
The  total  reported  exports  for  this  countx-y  were  23  short  tons.  Export 
statistics  for  Argentina  and  Australia  are  not  yet  available  but  are 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  bo  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
25,  D.C. 
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Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified  countries, 
1951  with  comparisons 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons.) 


Year  : 

Australia 

:  Canada  . 

i     New  : 
Zealand 

Uni  on  \ 

nf 

KJX 

''  South  ' 

xaX  X  J. 

X1  UX  0  X 

total 

States 

total 

:  Short 
tons 

:  Short 
:     tons  : 

:  Short 
tons  , 

:  Short 
:     tons  : 

:  Short 
tons  : 

1  Short 
tons  : 

:  Short 
tons 

Average ;  : 

19^0-49  : 

1,500  ': 

3,700  ! 

A 

f       200  ; 

2/  5,400  : 

15,^00  ; 

20,800 

1945-49  ". 

1,600 

1,800  ! 

300  : 

100  : 

3,800  : 

14,000  : 

17,800 

Annual : 

1945 

:  2,000 

:  800 

:        200  . 

100 

:  3,100 

14,500 

17,600 

1946 

:  2,000 

:  2,200 

;  200 

:  200 

!      4,600  ; 

18,300 

:  22,900 

1947 

:  1,500 

i  3,300 

:  300 

:  100 

:  5,200 

:  15,000 

:  20,200 

1948 

:  1,800 

:  1,000 

\  200 

;  100 

:  3,100 

:  7,700 

:  10,800 

1949 

:  700 

:  1,800 

200 

:  100 

:  2,800 

:  14,500 

i  17,300 

1950  4/ 

:  400 

:  1,300 

:  100 

:  100 

:  1,900 

16,500 

:  18,400 

1951  4/ 

:  800 

:3./  900 

:3/  200 

:  100 

:3/  2,000 

:£Mil,600) 

:3/  13,600 

l/  No  production  prior  to  1944 
2/  Excluding  New  Zealand. 
3/  Revised. 
5/  Preliminary. 

5/  Trade  estimate— not  official. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  .  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information, 
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Exports  of  dried  apples 
(Crop  year,  August -July) 


Country 


1941 /42- 
JL25P/5JL. 


Average 
19^67^7 


Annual 


Short  tons; 


.9).  8  -49 


tons 'Short  tons 


Denmark  * 

■  e 
1                       w  • 

8  : 

H 

!  7 

France  ; 

12  ; 

0  : 

:            0  ; 

1  : 

2 

Germany  : 

-      277  i 

382  i 

1,003  s 

242 

Italy  : 

10  ; 

1  s 

3  : 

n 

Netherlands  : 

131 

:     257  s 

•  18 

478  % 

615  : 

982 

Norway  % 

38 

:       21  5 

7 

43  5 

40  , 

11 

Sweden  i 

213 

:     376  ; 

0 

226  : 

231  : 

107 

Switzerland  : 

;      51  : 

11 

;         78  t 

164  ; 

373 

United  Kingdom  j 

2,392 

:     597  * 

0  : 

0  ; 

0 

188 

Canada  • 

7h 

:  v  127  : 

3 

:           3  : 

0 

;  26 

Other  : 

811 

:     klS  % 

* 

^53  : 

303  s 

t 

129  : 

157 

Total  s 

3,814 

• 

;  2,122  t 

502  ! 

1,527  : 

2,186  ; 

2,095 

1949-50   •  1950-51 


Short  tons ♦ Short  tons 


1951  ?52 


Short  teas 


TJ  5  months,  August  through  January.  |7  Less  than  |-  ton. 
Compiled  from  official  reoords  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


PEARS,  DREED:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified 
countries,  1951  with  comparisons 
(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

[Argentina 

:  Australia 

:  Union  of 
:  South 
!  Africa 

:  Foreign 
l  total 

:  United 
;  States 

• 
• 

• 

;  World 
:  total 

5 

;  Short  tons 

.-Short  tons 

;Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

:Short  tons 

:Short  tons 

Average :  ; 

1940-49 
1945-49  ! 

1,000 
1,300  : 

400 

300 

:       700  : 
500  : 

2,100 
2,100  : 

3,h00 
3,200 

:  5,500 
•  5,300 

Annual ♦  ; 

1946  ! 

19^7  : 
1948 

19^9  : 

1950  1/  : 

1951  1/  ; 

2,700 
1,900  : 
1,000  : 
200 

600  ; 
500  ; 

300  ■ 
400  j 
200  2 
400  : 
100  j 
100  : 

300  ; 
600  ; 
500  ! 
300  i 
400  : 
200  : 

3,300  < 
2,900  : 
1,700  ; 

900  ; 
1,100  : 

800  : 

►  4,600 

2,600 

1,000  i 

2,200  ! 

1,900  j 
2/(1,800)  s 

:  7,900 
5,500 
2,700 

.  3,100 
3,000 
2,6^0 

l/   Preliminary.    §7   Trade  Estimate  not  official 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Exports  of  dried  Pears 
(Crop  years,  September-August) 


\  Average 

,  Annual 

Country  ; 

1941/1+2- 
1  1950/51 

:  1946/47- 

:  1950/51 

I9I+9.5O  ! 

1950-51  j 

1951-52  . 
1/ 

•  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

•  Short  tons 

Short  tons  : 

Short  tons 

Belgium  ; 

36  1 

:        16  ; 

%          1  : 

0  : 

6 

France  i 

26 

53  ; 

219  : 

0  : 

2/ 

Italy  ; 

62 

;           9  : 

9 

:             6  1 

1+ 

Netherlands  : 

42 

1         84  : 

288 

:          73  : 

0 

Sweden 

57 

1  81 

177  . 

227  ; 

29 

Switzerland 

27  ' 

:  19 

21+ 

:            6  ! 

38 

United  Kingdom  ; 

464 

:  13 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

Canada  j 

55 

:  61 

:             19  . 

:           38  : 

;  18 

Others 

459 

:  235 

!  155 

:  216 

:  60 

Total 

:  1,228 

:  571 

■  892 

;  566 

:  155 

l/    1+  months  September  -  January.    2/    Less  than  2  ton 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


reported  to  have  "been  minor.    There  were  no  remaining  stocks  in  the  3 
foreign  countries  from  the  1951  pack  when  the  1952  drying  season  started 
this  month.    United  States  exports  from  September  1,  1951  to  February  1, 
1952  totalled  155  tons,  a  considerable  decline  from  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    The  1950-51  season  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
were  566  tons,  about  equivalent  to  the  average  postwar  exports  but 
considerably  below  that  of  prewar  years.    The  principal  destinations  for 
exports  so  far  this  season  have  been  Switzerland  38  tons,  Sweden  29  tons, 
Canada  18  tons,  and  Belgium  6  tons. --By  Walter  R.  Sohreiber  based  in  part 
upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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The  1951  world  production  of  barley  and  oats  is  estimated  at  130 
million  short  tons,  according  to  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  world  total  is 
unchanged  from  the  previous  estimate,  with  minor  revisions  in  some 
continental  totals.    Production  of  the  two  grains,  on  a  tonnage  basis, 
is  about  k  percent  larger  than  in  1950  and  is  also  a  little  above  the 
prewar  average  (1935-39). 

Barley  production,  as  estimated  at  2,580  million  bushels,  is  a  near- 
record  crop.    It  is  6  percent  above  the  1950  outturn  and  9  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average.    Production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  270 
million  bushels,  about  3  percent  larger  than  the  crop  in  1950,  but 
slightly  below  that  of  the  average  period.    The  increase  in  production 
is  due  to  higher  yields  since  acreage  of  both  grains,  but  especially 
oats,  was  smaller  than  the  1950  acreage  and  also  below  average. 

Barley  production  in  North  America  was  7  percent  larger  than  in 
1950  and  55  percent  above  the  prewar  average.    Most  of  the  increase  is 
for  Canada,  where  the  current  crop  of  253  million  bushels  is  a  near- 
record  one,  contrasting  with  the  prewar  average  of  39  million  bushels. 
The  United  States  harvest  of  255  million  bushels  was  about  15  percent 
below  the  1950  crop,  but  slightly  above  the  prewar  average.  Production 
of  oats  was  about  at  the  1950  level  with  the  increase  in  Canada  offset 
by  the  decline  in  the  United  States. 

Production  in  Europe  was  larger  than  in  1950  for  both  grains.  The 
barley  harvest  was  also  above  the  prewar  level,  in  contrast  with  the 
smaller  outturn  of  oats.    The  acreage  of  oats  was  down  to  31  million 
acres,  compared  with  36  million  in  1935-39.    Latest  information  indicates 
that  the  total  of  coarse  grains  harvested  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  1950  outturn.    The  reduction  is  attributed  to  smaller 
yields,  as  a  result  of  drought  in  many  areas. 

Crops  in  Asia  were  larger  than  in  1950  and  also  larger  than  the 
1935-39  average.    The  increase  over  the  prewar  period  is  due  to  increased 
acreage  as  well  as  larger  yields  in  some  important  areas.     In  Africa 
production  of  barley  shows  little  change  while  oats  was  larger  than  in 
1950  and  also  larger  than  the  prewar  average,  largely  because  of 
increased  acreage. 

Coarse  grain  production  in  South  America  was  sharply  reduced  from 
the  high  level  of  the  1950  harvest  mainly  because  of  the  small  crops 
in  Argentina.    Drought  there  reduced  yields  considerably  below  high 
yields  last  year  as  well  as  below  average.    The  outturn  in  Australia  was 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1950,  especially  for  oats.    The  increase  is 
due  to  larger  acreage  and  higher  yields.    Acreage  in  these  grains  has 

been  expanded  considerably  over  the  prewar  level.  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is 
based  in  part  on  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

l/  This  is  the  third  review  of  the  1951  harvest  of  these  crops.    For  earlier 
estimates,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  October  8,  1951  and  January  1^, 
1952. 
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Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  Vol.  64,  No.  13 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  JANUARY  1952  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  January,  the  seventh 
month  of  fiscal  1951-52,  were  valued  at  $376,507,000  compared  with  $252,021,000 
during  January  a  year  ago.    The  country's  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  nonagricultural,  were  valued  at  $1,223,690,000  against 
$958,903,000  in  the  same  month  last  year.    Agricultural  products  constituted 
31  percent  of  the  total  exports  during  the  month  under  review  compared  with 
26  percent  during  January  1951. 

On  a  value  basis,  cotton  was  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  agricultural 
exports,  total  shipments  for  the  month  being  valued  at  $146,862,000,  an  increase 
of  110  percent  over  the  $70,079,000  worth  exported  in  January  last  year.  Wheat 
and  wheat  flour  were  second,  with  total  exports  valued  at  $93,597,000  compared 
with  $55,672,000  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  representing  an  increase  of  68 
percent.    Third  place  fell  to  leaf  tobacco,  the  exports  of  which  were  valued  at 
$20,601,000,  an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  $18, 615,000  worth  moved  into 
export  channels  during  January  1951. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  January  1952 
agricultural  exports  compared  with  those  during  the  same  month  last  year,  were 
the  very  large  increases  in  the  outward  movement  of  condensed  milk,  lard, 
tallow,  cotton,  apples,  oranges,  dried  prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  milled  rice, 
wheat  as  grain,  dried  beans,  and  white  potatoes.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  figures  reveal  large  reductions  in  exports  of  a  number  of  commodities, 
especially  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  evaporated  milk,  beef  and 
veal,  grapefruit,  canned  fruits,  barley  and  soybean  oil. 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  January  1952  were 
valued  at  $431,992,000  compared  with  $507,554,000  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
a  reduction  of  15  percent.    The  country's  imports  of  all  commodities,  both 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  amounted  in  value  to  $914,910,000  against 
$1,018,164,000  in  January  1951.    Agricultural  products  constituted  47  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  nation's  total  imports  during  the  month  under  review 
compared  with  50  percent  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.    As  usual,  the 
commodities  heading  the  list  and  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  agricultural 
imports  were  coffee,  rubber,  wool  and  sugar. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  revealed  by  the 
January  1952  imports  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
earlier  were  the  large  reductions  in  imports  of  a  number  of  commodities, 
especially  dutiable  cattle,  casein  and  lactarene,  hides  and  skins,  canned  and 
corned  beef,  wool,  Jute,  apples,  barley  malt,  almonds,  cashew  nuts,  coconut 
meat,  castor  beans,  copra,  coconut  oil,  tung  oil,  white  potatoes,  coffee,  and 
rubber.    Large  increases  in  the  inward  movement  of  agricultural  products  are 
shown  only  for  cotton,  palm  oil,  molasses,  tomatoes  and  cocoa  or  cacao  beans. 
(Tables  showing  U.S.  agricultural  trade  for  calendar  years  1950  and  1951  follow 

this  article.)  

1/  Summary  tables  showing  United  States  agricultural  exports  and  imports  for 
calendar  1950  and  1951  are  also  published  in  this  Issue. 
Fuller  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  January  1952,  available 
on  request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UK  I  TED  STATES;     Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  -products,  during  January  1951  and  1952 


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter    :  Lb. 

Cheese   :  Lb. 

Milk,  condensed   :  Lb. 

Milk,  whole,  dried    :  Lb. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids   :  Lb. 

Milk,  evaporated   :  Lb. 

Eggs,  dried    :  Lb. 

Beef  and  veal,  total    1/    :  Lb. 

Pork,  total    y   •  •  •  • «   •  Lb . 

Horsemeat    ......  . s  Lb. 

Lard  (including  neutral )   :  Lb. 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible    :  Lb. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  : 

Cotton, unmfd.excl.  linters  (USO  lb.).  :Bale 

Apples,  fresh    :  Lb. 

Grapefruit,  fresh    :  Lb. 

Oranges,  fresh  .   :  Lb, 

Pears,  fresh  .   ;  Lb. 

Prunes,  dried   :  Lb. 

Raisins  and  currants   ?  Lb. 

Fruits,  canned   :  Lb. 

Fruit  juices   :Gal. 

Barley,  grain  ( kS  lb.)    :  Bu. 

Barley  malt  (3U  lb.)    :  Bu. 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   „  :  Bu. 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)    s  Bu. 

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc   :  Lb. 

Wheat,  grain  ( 60  lb.)    t  Bu. 


Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 

Flour,  other  (100  lb.)   

Hops  

Peanuts ,  shelled  ,« 

Soybeans  (except  canned)  (60  lb«)  Zj 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  ©fce,  7e< 

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden  

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured  . .  , 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried   

Peas,  dried   . .  

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables t  canned  

Total  above   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc  

Other  agricultural  products  

Total  agricultural  . ..  


Total  all  commodities 
1/  Product  weight. 


Bag. 

Bag 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ba, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. : 

Lb.: 

Lb..: 

Lb.: 

Lb.: 

Lb.: 


1951 

:  1952 

:  iq«;i 

5         1 95? 

:  1,000 

1 ,000 

Thousands 

: Thousands 

;  dollars 

:  dollars 

1  669 

5             1  20 

A£As 

17  583 

*                    ^1  ft 

1  161 

1   1 9*3 

I          (\  ftC< 
O,  0_?O 

250 

1,480 

*+$  Cr+*r 

3,663 

2,370 

1,859 

9,369 

5  1,639 

:  404 

:  286 

8,337 

;  5,731 

:  1,156 

;  898 

797 

;  2S 

1  308 

1,172 

•  OOU 

• 

318 

2,391 

180 

A  ,  OiC  ( 

loo 

:        Q.£  4it< 

0,  /y* 

23.189 

;    47  706 

js ,  oyo 

328 

:  700 

:     70  070 

ItD,  OOc, 

8,111 
12,199 

;     28  434 

5  10,290 

!  335 

33.542 

5  38.712 

5       1  513 

i,  yHrl 

2.009 

!  2,381 

'  154 

'                 1 71 

1. 537 

x  »  J  J  f 

:     10  139 

:  ?72t 

1    1  1  s 

JL,  2.XO 

1,280 
10.734 

:  28.297 
:  8,074 

:  2-50 

2,098 

:  1,729 

:  1.739 

:  1.386 

1,821 

!  571 

5  2,600 

425 

!       1  051 

•  A70 

8,342 

!  8.133 

AO,  Uyc 

5.117 

!        5  4o6 

67. 741 

85  944 

!         6  ^9^ 

W9  V7O 

24,608  i 

41.043 

46.947 

86  659 

1.629  : 

1.375 

7  504 

f>  057 

239  ! 

172 

1  22] 
1.653 

SOA 

1,989  : 

1.929 

1  552 

A,^J/£. 

139  ' 

109  ' 

37  ! 

iwi 

TV 

1.833  : 

1.135  J 

4.757  ! 

3  494 

22  850  3 

17  7fVl  ! 

c,  OOU 

loc  « 

379  ■ 

10  ! 

34 

•?*<3->  ■ 

T    fttt'a  ! 
1,053  " 

9<   <"79  ! 

2r»tU-3  ' 

T        rv<li  ' 

15,76^  ' 

17,480 

5,781  s 

5,579  '' 

2,851  5 

3,121 

15,746  : 

37,078  5 

820  : 

2,131 

3,784  : 

4,933  : 

216  : 

351 

16,141  ; 

30,360  : 

277  5 

1,148 

7.68?  : 

9,370  : 

1,087  ' 

Xnl48_ 

219,275  ; 

347,792 

8,043  : 

548 

24.703  : 

28.16? 

252,021  s 

376,507 

958,903  ! 

1,233,690 

2/  Prior  to  Januaiy  1,  1952,  reported  in  pounds 0 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  -products  during  January  1Q51  and  1Q5? 


Commodity  isroorted 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


January 


1951 


Quantity 


1952 


Value 


1951 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)  . ..  

Casein  and  lactarene   . . 

Cheese   

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   „ 

Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton, unmf d. .excl.l inters  (4*50  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts , unmf d.( 2, 240  lb.) 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)  ...... 

Olives  in  brine   

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   

Barley  malt   

Hops  

Almonds ,  shelled   

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ... 

Cashew  nuts   »....<>  

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Castor  beans   •  

Copra  o... 

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   

Coconut  oil  

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil   

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Potatoes,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state  

COMPLEMENTARY 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   

Tea   

Spices  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)   

Rubber ,  crude  

Total  above  

Other  agricultural  products  •  

Total  agricultural  products   


Thousands 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Ton 

Bu. 
Gal. 

Lb. 
:  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu.: 

Lb.: 

Lb.: 

Lb.: 

Ton 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ton 
Lb. 


Total  all  commodities 


 * 


21 
1 

5,198 
5,^79 
24,265 
15,481 
50,613 

2 

16 
144 
1,243 
5,123 
5,590 
460 
1,842 
0 

6,482 
14,175 
31,951 
104,792 
0 

18,728 

3,387 
6,876 
268 
8,072 
6,547 
1,435 
57,365 
39,485 

22,526 

3,364 
293,429 
65,775 
7,536 
5.696 
14 

3Q7.11Q 


Thousands 

3 
1 

2,642 
4,895 

12,209 
9,078 

31,813 

15 
1 

91 
1,043 
4,296 
3,834 

427 
132 

15 
3,448 
10,621 
17,498 
69,361 
0 

7.173 
16,801 
998 

259 
21,601 
6,616 

1,305 
22,049 
45,325 

10,674 

3,692 
260,687 
72,734 
7,769 
5.215 
20 


1,000 

dollars 


4,847 

397 
1,598 
2,303 
10,661 

4,767 
49,569 

455 
4,370 

373 
2,110 

513 
310 
750 
660 
0 

2,339 
2,191 
2,325 
9,258 
0 

3,073 

405 
1,616 
29,381 
1,057 
4,645 
2,331 
1,102 
3,271 

16,722 

,3,72? 
142,486 

21,087 
3,712 
3,482 
4,118 
101. 0^7 


443,070 
64.484 


507,554 
1,018,164 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES  J     Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  during    1950  and  1951  


Commodity  exported 


:Unit 


Year  anriflfl  Dar.^mh^ 


1250. 


Quantity 


Value 


225SL 


1951 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS:  : 

Butter   .   :  Lb. 

Cheese   .   :  Lb. 

Milk,  condensed   !  Lb. 


Thousands 


Thousands 


1,000 
dollars 


Milk,  whole,  dried  ... 
Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
Milk,  evanorated 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Eggs,  dried    :  Lb. 

:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
J  Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Beef  and  veal,  total 

Pork,  total  j/  

Horsemeat  ,#  

Lard  (including  neutral)  ............ 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS; 

Cotton, unmf d.excl .  linters  (^80  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh  ....... 

Oranges ,.  fresh  .......... 

P6ca.rs j  f r©sfci  •••••••••••• 

Prunes,  dried  

Raisins  and  currants  .... 

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  

Barley,  grain  (  4g  lb.)  .. 
Barley  malt  (3U  lb.)  .... 
Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  .... 
Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)  . 
Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc. 
Wheat,  grain  ( 60  lb.)  ... 
Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat 
Flour,  other  (100  lb.) 

Hop s   . . . 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Soybeans  (except  canned) (60  lb.)  Zf 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc* 

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden  .., 

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured  

Tobacco,  leaf,  other  

Beans,  dried 

Peas,  dried  

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  canned  

Total  above   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  products  .. 

Total  agricultural  ....... 


(100 


lb 


Bale 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Gal. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
1  Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Lb. 
J  Bu. 
Bag. 
Bag 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Bu. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb .  * 
Lb. 
Lb , 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


3,215 
47,490 
27,896 
62,550 
229,450 
150,14-8 
46,26!* 
16,519 
58,258 
15„o4o 

474,628 

5,952 
138,614 
94,448 
412,811 
40,645 
155,586 
150,385 
87, 886 
19,826 
15,570 
3,574 
96,063 
45,691 
1,044,832 
206,052 

15,334 
4,566 

15,301 

52,287 
19,110 

299,790 
7,200 
21,122 

383,897 
88,301 

146,901 
54,216 

746,885 
_Z1*JZ4JI 


7,127 
79,640 
28,870 

69,131 
98,078 
203,352 
48, 620 
11,608 
82, 250 

21,957 
688,507 
462,801 

5,340 
176,561 
121,355 
574,616 
35,375 
47,925 
77.691 

99,579 
21,066 

37,979 
5,059 
100,083 

68,516 
1,041,355 
422,670 

21,020 
1,938 

14, 768 

49, 990 

24,607 
499,495 

10,355 

29,506 
433,768 

84,339 
277.567 

99,861 
277,258 
 99,381 


2,036 

7,369 
6,278 
30,266 

10,736 
19,104 

7,155 
5,795 
15,951 
1,749 
61,771 
41,648 

1,017,006 
8,451 
4,046 

19.580 
3.229 

12.591* 
9.195 

13,152 

19.900 

20,529 
8,713 

151. 508 
56,032 
81,923 

404,437 

60,711 
23,452 
11,688 
4,643 
49,486 
43,312 
338 
6,618 
205,382 
45,271 
9,071 
2,904 
7,972 
10,750 


2,521,748 
31,733 
31  9»&2, 


2,873,103 


»*»*»"* 


Total  all  commodities 
1/  Product  weight. 
Zj  Previously  published  in  pounds. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1,000 

dollars 

2,245 

25,333 
6,506 

35,085 
9,526 

29,016 

17,854 
4, 899 

24,426 

2,435 
132,004 

67,861 

1,138,384 

8,785 
4,521 

25.257 
2,862 

6,619 
9,751 
16,872 
19,870 
58.043 
12,983 
190,204 

97,705 
91,744 

887,177 
98,447 
10,930 
12,221 
6,820 
80,299 

104,495 

579 
7,609 
279,888 
45,257 
18,853 
6,098 

6,938 
14.^66 


3,620,767 

39,479 

378,055 


4,038,301 


•10,140, 862 : 14. 866, 262 
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UNITED  STATES:  Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  -products  during    1950  and  1951 


Commodity  inmorted 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


!  Quantity 

:  1910 

:    lQ<a  : 

: Thousands 

: Thousands: 

:  438 

'           220 : 

:  23 

19  s 

*  54,552 

:    43,386 ' 

5  56,189 

:    52,336 : 

5  307,325 

!  253,794 : 

'  124,621 

=  153,466: 

*•  415,082 

1  439,814  : 

Tear  ended  December  ^1 


Value 


1950 


1951 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  "breeding)   

Casein  and  lactarene   

Cheese   

Hides  and  skins   

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   

Wool,  unmfd.excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmf d. ,excl .linters  (4S0  Lb.) 

Jute  and  jute  butts,unmfd.(2,2Uo  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine   ,  

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   

Barley  malt   

Hops  

Almonds ,  shelled  .»•••»••. ........... 

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  ... 

Cashew  nuts  

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Castor  beans  

Copra  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)  

Coconut  oil   •  

Palm  oil  

Tung  oil   

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Potatoes,  white  

Tomatoes,  natural  state  

COMPLEMENTARY 

Wool,  unmf d. ,  free  in  bond  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  

Tea   

Spices  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)   

Rubber ,  crude   

Total  above   

Other  agricultural  products   

Total  agricultural  products   


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Ton 

Bu. 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bunch 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ll>. 
Ton 
Lb. 


194 
78 
2,140 
13.483 
85,147 
91.155 
4,375 
6,342 
9,480 
48,482 
145,676 
264,338 

939.933 
2 

137, 746 
56,400 
112,484 
3,681 
243,841 

67,579 
16,606 
397.579 
162,049 


163 
105 
1,728 
11,104 

102,757 
76, 4o4 

3,880 
9.148 
21,208 
50,504 
88,423 
149,116 
898,966 
1/ 

112,734 
101,247 
29,706 
3.639 
234, 170 

81,273 
17,020 
272,103 
184,541 


1,000 
dollars 

68,387 
6,852 
10,055 

23,975 
114,103 

38,737 
282,396 

36,810 
21,851 
5,099 
21,097 
9.519 
4.753 
5,443 
2,054 
1,442 
15,636 
22,711 
15,209 
82,812 
8 

20,549 
6,205 
23,947 
381,187 
14,540 
47.721 
25.702 
7.731 
9,226 


1,000 
dollarg 

52,192 
7,569 

13,575 

22,410 
126,944 

48,620 
590,397 

38,595 
29,700 
4,587 
20,369 
11,040 
4,461 
5,360 
3,188 
3.475 
18,009 
15.127 
13,619 
83,137 


1/ 


16,808 
17,378 
9,421 
386,944 
44,558 
54,944 

26,557 
5,249 
13,668 


Total  all  commodities 


t  T  *  T  T  T 


JUL 


TJ"  Leas  than  500. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


;  315.974 

126,217  ' 

427,834  « 

123,005 

h  51.346 
5  2,438,488  ' 
:  659,065  ' 
:  114,570 
'    83,865  ' 
i        154  : 
;1.797.039  : 

49,205  ' 
2,687.109  ' 
605,830 
86,556  ' 
65,047  ' 
170  : 
1.645,181  : 

55.643  ' 
1,091.480 
167,218  : 
53,989  ' 
64,061  ! 

; 

54,418 
1,357.826 
196,741 
40,639 
51,918 
70,570 
808,781 

:  ! 

1 

3,682,820  ! 
304.624  ! 

4,391,799 
770.480 

3,987,444  : 

5,162,279 

8,742,316  i 

10,811,091 

March  31,  1952 
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Highlighting  United  States  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  during 
the  month  under  review  was  the  narrowing  of  the  trade  gap  "between  the  value 
of  agricultural  imports  and  exports.    On  "balance,  United  States  imports  of 
such  products  in  January  1952  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  by  only 
$55,485,000.    In  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  agricultural  imports  exceeded 
exports  by  $255,533,000,  -----  By  Leo  J.  Schaben. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


EATS  AND  OILS 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCERS  MAY  BENEFIT 
FROM  NEW  BULK  CONTRACT  WITH  U.K. 

Producers  of  oilseeds,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  other  vegetable 
oils  in  British  West  Africa — Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Gold  Coast--are  expected  to  benefit  from  higher  prices  in  1952,  accord- 
ing to  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    This  is  because  of  a  new  4-year  bulk  contract  signed  between 
the  representatives  of  the  various  West  African  Produce  Marketing  Boards 
and  the  British  Ministry  of  Food. 

It  is  believed  that,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Marketing  Boards, 
the  new  contract,  signed  shortly  after  the  present  British  Government 
took  office  last  November,  provides  for  sales  in  the  first  year  at 
prices  fixed  at  levels  above  the  world  market.    Thereafter,  sales  will 
be  made  at  free  world  market  prices.    Such  prices  are  to  be  determined 
from  the  weekly  statistics  on  free  market  prices  of  oils  and  oilseeds 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  compiled  by  the  3  trade  associa- 
tions in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  London.    Furthermore,  it  is  understood 
that  while  the  contract  provides  for  the  sale  of  virtually  all  surplus 
oilseed  materials  to  the  Ministry  in  1952,  in  the  3  subsequent  years 
the  Boards  may  sell  increasingly  larger  proportions  in  the  world  market. 

INDIA  REPORTS  FIRST  OFFICIAL 
RAPE  Am  MUSTARD  SEED  ACREAGE 

The  first  official  estimate  plaoes  India's  rape  and  mustard  seed 
acreage  during  1951-52  at  1,856,000  acres  against  the  corresponding 
estimate  of  1,838,000  acres,  revised,  in  1950-51,  reports  C.C.  Taylor, 
Agricultural  Counselor,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi . 

This  estimate  is  based  on  information  available  as  of  the  middle 
of  December  1951,  and  it  is  incomplete  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
the  large  area  under  rape  and  mustard  grown  mixed  with  other  crops, 
especially  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh.    Based  on  the  past  relationship 
between  the  first  and  final  estimates,  the  final  estimate  for  1951-52 
acreage  may  be  about  5,123,000  acres. 
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U.S.  SESAME  SEED 
IMPORTS  DROP  IN  1951 

United  States  imports  of  sesame  seed  in  1951  totaled  6,219  short 
tons,  a  decrease  of  k2  percent  from  1950,  and  only  about  one-fifth  the 
average  volume  imported  in  1935-39.    Although  China  was  by  far  the 
most  important  source  of  supply  in  prewar  years  and  again  in  1950> 
imports  from  that  country  dropped  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese 
embargo  on  exports  to  this  country  imposed  in  mid-December  195°« 
Nicaragua,  the  principal  country  of  origin  in  1951*  supplied  the 
United  States  with  k6  percent  of  its  total  importation.  Imports 
from  Ceylon  (see  Other-Asia)  amounted  to  1,070  tons.    Smaller  quantities 
of  sesame  seed  also  were  received  from  El  Salvador,  India,  and  Guatemala. 
Imports  of  sesame  seed  oil  into  the  United  States  have  been  relatively 
insignificant  in  postwar  years  and  amounted  to  only  53  tons  in  1951= 


UNITED  STATES:    Sesame  seed  imports,  1951  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin 

North  America:  ; 

El  Salvador  :  16 

Guatemala  „  %  k 

•Nicaragua  , . . ,  ;  97 

Other. . . .  u  :  ikl 

Total  ,  :  256 

South  America  ;  !y3 

Europe  :  7 

Asia:  : 

China  ,  ;  26,501 

Hong  Kong.  , . :  638 

India . . . ,  •  k&k 

Turkey.... e  „ , :  16 

Other.   5__li031_ 

Total,..,  :  28,670 

Africa.  :  210 

 Grand  total  0j  29,213 

l/  Preliminary.       2/  Revised. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


19^8 


19^9  ;  1950  1/ 


1951  1/ 


1,812 
1*02 
6,713 
71 


1,210 
2,771 

66 


232 

13g 


h,0k7 


929 
59 

281 
kok 


1,292 
67 


is 


705 
2k2 
2,852 
85 


17 


2/  6,460 
26 
127 
136 

9 


T7b73 


T9E 


1,360:2/  6,75^ 


693 
398 

2,839 
Ik 
3,9kk 


716 
2k 
^55 

1,080 


2,275 


11,303;      5, k09: 2/10, 659  I  6,219 


Maroh  31,  1952 
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U.S.  PALM  OIL  IMPORTS 
UP  SUBSTANTIALLY 

The  United  States  imported  50,62k  short  tons  of  palm  oil  in  1951* 
or  80  percent  more  than  the  small  volume  purchased  in  1950  a^d  the 
largest  quantity  imported  since  the  154,667-ton  arrivals  of  1941.  Prewar 
purchases  averaged  l60,74l  tons.    Whereas  three-fourths  of  the  prewar  im- 
ports came  from  the  Far  East — practically  all  from  Indonesia — only  one- 
third  of  the  1951  arrivals  originated  in  that  area  and  two-thirds  came  from 
Africa.    The  bulk  of  the  oil--31,520  tons — came  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Indonesia,  which  had  sent  practically  no  palm  oil  to  the  United  States  in  the 
postwar  period,  with  the  exception  of  11,399  tons  in  1949,  supplied  the 
second  largest  quantity — 16,816  tons.    Nearly  all  of  the  small  remainder 
of  the  1951  imports  came  from  Nigeria,  Liberia,  India,  and  Portuguese  Africa. 

UNITED  STATES:    Palm  oil  imports,  1951  with  comparisons 

•  (Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin 


:  Average 
:  1935-39 


19k9 


1950  1/ 


1951  1/ 


North  America  ;2/  1,404 

Europe.  s3/  1,779 

Asia:  : 

Indonesia  :  119,063 

Malaya,  Federation  of ...... :  1,  302 

Siam  ,  : 

India'  : 

Total  ;  120, 365 

* 

Africa: -  : 

Belgian  Congo.  :  20,111 

Gold  Coast  :  200 

French  Africa  :  52 1 

Liberia  : 

Nigeria,  :  16,038 

Other  British  Africa  .:  207 

Portuguese  Africa  :  _  116 

Total*.  :  37,193 

Grand  total  :  160,741 


66 


y 


11,399 
5 


ITTggg 


29,677 

84 
1,903 


29,661 
39 


22, 145 


115 
5,307 

624 


29,700 
in,  170 


28,191 

28,200 


76 


16,816 
491 


17,307 


31,520 


540 
9^5 

236 
33,2^1 


50, 624 


1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  1,403  tons  from  Canada,  Includes  1,212  tons 

from  The  Netherlands,    4/    Less  thaii  .5  ton. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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C  OTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 
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The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON j    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


:  Equiv. 

US^  a  lb. 

Market  location, 

:  Date 

Unit  of 

:Unit  of 

:  Price  in 
:  foreign 

\  Spot 

:  Export  & 
;     inter - 

kind,  and  quality- 

:  1952 

:  weight 

:  currency 

:  currency 

!  quo- 

'  tation 

:  mediate 
taxes 

Alexandria 

Eantar 

.  3-27 

99.05  lbs. 
it 

:Tallari 

Ashmouni,  Good. ,  ,  ; 

ti 

Ashmouni,  FGF  

»  T! 

11 

Karnak,  FG. . .  .-'   j 

!l 

n 

11 

:      Market  , 

closed 

II 

11  , 

tt 

Karnak,  FGF               . . .  ; 

II 

it  , 

ti 

Bombay  ; 

*&*r  'if  . 

Candy 

784  lbs.  ': 
11  , 

Maund  : 

Rupee 
ti 

•l/  6/+0.00  j 
\2j  820.Q0  < 

17.18 
22.01 

!  10,73 
:  10.73 

Karachi  : 

11 

hF  Punjab,  SG,  Fiae. . . . 
289F  Sind,  SG.  Fine  

3-26  : 
11  . 

82.28  lbs.  : 
11  , 

ti 
it 

•  95.50 
\1/    96.50  j 

35.01 
35.38 

!  13.85 
i  13.85 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. : 
Buenos : Aires  j 

11 

Metric  ton  : 

11 

:      101.00  - 

37.03 

:  13c85 
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3-27 
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5/  240.00 
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valorem 
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!    29.66  i 

:  5*53 

XXXZX  : 
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Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Reported  640000  to  660.00  (17.71).    Ceiling  820.00  (22.01). 
2/    Reported  820,00  to  840.00  (22.54).    Ceiling  925.00  (24.82), 

2/    Delayed  price,  Karachi,  March  18,  1952,  in  rupees  per  maund  with  U.S0  cents  per 

pound  in  parentheses,  289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine,  94.00  (34.46);  taxes  13.85  U.S.  cents, 
2jJ    For  delivery  out  of  the  next  crop, 
$J    Nominal . 
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PAKISTAN  COTTON 
EXPORTS  LAGGING 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Pakistan  during  the  6-month  period,  August 
1951  through  January  1952,  amounted  to  roundly  1+00,000  hales  (of  500 
pounds  gross),  compared  with  1+5*+, 000  bales  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  1950-51  season,  according  to  Henry  W.  Spielman,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Karachi.    Japan  has  been  the  most  important  destination 
of  Pakistan  cotton  in  1951-52,  with  120,000  bales  shipped  to  that  country 
in  the  first  6  months.    Exports  to  Hong  Kong  and  China  amounted  to  about 
5^,000  bales  each.    Of  the  European  countries  approximately  1+2,000  bales 
were  shipped  to  Italy  and  38,000  bales  to  France.    Substantial  quantities 
were  shipped  also  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Western  Germany,  Spain,  and  Poland. 

Recent  unofficial  estimates  of  the  1951-52  crop  in  Pakistan  place  pro- 
duction at  1,225,000  bales,  somewhat  below  earlier  estimates  of  1,335,000 
bales,  but  almost  equal  to  the  1,227,000  bales  produced  in  1950-51.  After 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season  about  750,000  bales  were  still 
available  for  export. '  This  quantity  remained  after  allowing  stocks  on 
August  1,  1952,  of  50,000  bales  less  than  the  133,000  bales  on  hand  August 
1,  1951,  and  with  consumption  now  running  at  a  rate  of  about  125,000  bales 
a  year.      Of  750,000  bales  calculated  to  be  available  for  export,  about  110,000 
bales  were  reported  to  have  been  exported  in  February,  with  an  additional 
150,000  bales  in  the  hands  of  exporters. 

Prices  of  Pakistan  cotton,  after  reaching  a  peak  in  early  January, 
declined  steadily  until  the  latter  part  of  February.    For  example,  saw-ginned 
289F  Sind  variety  cotton  of  fine  quality,  the  type  most  comparable  to  American 
Middling  15/l6-inch,  decreased  from  the  equivalent  of  1+7. 30  U.S.  cents  a 
pound  on  January  2  (excluding  the  export  tax  of  13.85  cents  a  pound)  to 
35.93  cents  on  February  20.    As  a  result  of  this  sharp  decline  the  Government 
closed  the  Karachi  market  from  February  23  until  March  3. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  market  the  Government  announced  a  support 
price  for  289F  Punjab,  roller  ginned,  fully  good,  15/16-inch  cotton  of  90 
rupees  per  maund  (33  cents  a  pound)  on  March  1,    At  the  same  time  the  Pakistan 
Cotton  Board  was  authorized  to  determine  premiums  and  discounts  for  varying 
grades  and  staples  as  well  as  support  prices  for  the  other  varieties.  The 
Board  was  guided  in  its  decisions  by  reviewing  the  United  States  system  for 
cotton  loans  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    On  March  15,  support 
prices  were  announced  as  follows  (in  U.S.  cents  a  pound):    1+F  Punjab,  SG, 
Fine,  32.27  cents;  289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine,  33.73  cents;  and  289F  Punjab,  SG, 
Fine,  35.20  cents.    The  Cotton  Board  will  purchase  at  these  prices 
any  quantities  of  these  types  offered  on  the  Karachi  market. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  by  members  of 
the  cotton  trade  for  the  Government  to  lower  the  export  tax  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  price  of  Pakistan  cotton  in  line  with  competitive  growths.  The 
trade  has  suggested  reducing  the  present  export  tax  on  American-type  cotton 
(Punjab  and  Sind)  to  one -third  its  current  rate  of  13,85  cents  a  pound,  or 
to  1+.62  cents.     However,  the  Government  ha3  stated  that  no  reduction  in  the 
export  tax  is  deemed  necessary  at  this  time.    It  feels  that  Pakistan  cotton 
can  compete  in  international  markets  at  the  current  price  levels. 
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PAKISTAN:     Cotton  exports  "by  countries  of  destination; 
annual  1947-^8,  19k8-k9,  19^9-50,  1950-51 
August-January  I95O-5I  and  I95I-52 
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Compiled  from  Government  of  Pakistan-Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Education  and  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  Reports. 

1951-52  MEXICAN  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  1951-52  cotton  production  in 'Mexico  placed 
the  crop  at  1,375,000  hales  (of  ^00  pounds  gross),  somewhat  above  the  previous 
estimate  of  1,300,000  bales.    According  to  this  revised  estimate,  which  is 
believed  to  be  final,  the  current  crop  is  almost  23  percent  greater  than  the 
1,120,000  bales  produced  in  1950-51 »    Harvested  cotton  area  was  increased  by 
a  corresponding  amount,  i,.e„    about  22  percent,  from  1,800.000  acres  in  195°"51 
to  2,200,000  in  the  current  season.    Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1952-53 
acreage,  made  during  the  planting  period,  average  about  2,350,000  acres „ 
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This  latest  increase  in  the  total  estimate  for  1951-52  is  largely  due 
to  increases  in  the  Laguna  and  Delicias  cotton-producing  regions.    The  esti- 
mate for  the  Laguna  region  increased  from  255,000  "bales  to  almost  315,000 
hales,  somewhat  higher  than  the  1950-51  outturn  of  295,000  hales.    In  the 
Delicias  area,  the  production  estimate  for  the  current  season  was  increased 
from  slightly  less  than  100, §00  bales  to  almost  115,000  hales,  considerably 
above  the  66>00Q  bales  produced  in  the  previous  season,    In  general,  yields 
were  about  average  throughout  Mexico  (except  around  Matamoros)  this  season, 
despite  the  lack  of  rainfall  and  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  which 
prejudiced  the  outlook  for  the  crop  during  the  growing  seasqn. 

A  decline  in  the  price  level  during  the  past  |  months  is  the  principal 
cause  for  the  lessened*"  optimism  in  regard  to  the  outlook  for  a  large  Increase 
in  acreage  again  this  year.    During  planting  time  last  year  the  price  for 
Middling  15/16-inch  cotton  at  Torreon  was  equivalent  to  about  55  to  65  U.S. 
cents  a  pound  (excluding  the  export  tax  which  varied  from  8  to  12  cents). 
The  high  point  in  the  present  marketing  season  was  kO  cents- -reached  in 
early  December  1951.    On  March  20,  1952,  the  price  stood  at  28.28  cents  a 
pound,  exclusive  of  the  export  tax  of  5.32  cents.    The  chronic  shortage  of 
water  will  also  tend  to  prevent  any  sizable  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
coming  season. 

The  official  cotton  price  for  purposes  ©f  assessing  export  duties, 
which  was  set  at  6.^0  pesos  per  gross  kilogram  (33.56  U.S.  cents  a  pound) 
on  December  11,  1951,  was  reduced  to  5.25  pesos  (27.53  cents)  on  February 
29,  1952.    This  reduced  the  actual  export  tax  from  about  6.38  cents  a 
pound  to  5.32  cents. 

TOBACCO 

PANAMA  CANCELS  CONTRACT 
FOR  CIGARETTE  FACTORY 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  cancelled  the  contract  with  the 
Panamena  de  Tabaco  S.A.,  which  was  referred  to  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  Vol.  6k,  No.  7,  February  18,  1952,  according  to  Louis  C.  Nolan, 
Economic  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Panama  City. 

The  contract  reportedly  had  granted  the  Panamena  de  Tabaco 
S.A.  permission  to  build  and  operate  under  special  provisions  a  cigarette 
factory  near  Panama  City.    It  has  been  subsequently  determined,  however, 
that  the  contract  was  granted  without  proper  authority  from  the 
Government's  Ministerial  Council.    Study  of  the  contract  is  being  made  by 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Government  and  Justice,  Finance 
and  Treasury,  and  Public  Works,  which  will  ultimately  decide  whether 
the  government  will  accept  or  reject  the  contract. 

SWITZERLAND'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS 
LOWER;  IMPORTS,  MANUFACTURING  HIGHER 

Switzerland's  1951  tobacco  production  is  preliminarily  estimated  at 
22  percent  below  the  1950  output,  according  to  0.  B.  Mousmann,  Consulate 
General,  Zurich.    Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  during  1951  were  slightly 
below  1950.    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  I95I  calendar 
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year  were  nearly  3  percent  above  1950.    Cigarette  manufacture  was  over 
3  percent  higher  in  1951  than  in  1950. 

The  country's  1951  tobacco  production  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
l+.l  million  pounds  from  about  2,1+71  acres  as  compared  with  5.3  million 
pounds  from  2,1+98  acres. 

Exports  of  tobacco  products  totaled  nearly  5.3  million  pounds  during 
1951  as  compared  with  5,1+  million  in  1950.    Italy,  the  largest  1951  export 
outlet,  took  1+.0  million  pounds,  or  75  percent  of  Switzerland's  exports; 
Trieste  ranked  second,  with  61+7,1+91  pounds;  Germany  ranked  third,  with 
313,71^  pounds,    The  remaining  3^+9,896  pounds  were  taken  by  numerous  countries 
including  France,  Austria,  Belgium -Luxembourg,  Australia,  and  French 
Morocco.    The  1951  exports  were  comprised  of  l+08  million  pounds  of  ciga- 
rettes; 1+50,179  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco;  and  39,727    pounds  of  cigars. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1951  totaled  23.1+  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  22.8  million  pounds  in  1950.     The  increase  in 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  is  a  result  primarily  of  increased  con- 
sumption and  the  rebuilding  of  depelted  stocks.    The  United  States,  the 
most  important  1951  source,  supplied  11.7  million  pounds,  or  51  percent 
of  the  total  imports;  Braxil  ranked  second,  with  1+.3  million  pounds,  or 
18  percent;  Turkey  ranked  third,  with  2.2  million  pounds,  or  9  percent; 
and,  Greece,  fourth,  with  1.2  million  pounds,  or  5  percent.    The  remaining 
1+.0  million  pounds,  or  17  percent,  was  supplied  by  numerous  countries 
including  Cuba,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Italy. 
Indonesia,  and  India.    In  addition  to  unmanufactured  tobacco,  Switzerland 
imported  21+0,963  pounds  of  cigarettes,  60,186  pounds  of  cigars,  and  51,808 
pounds  of  pipe  tobacco.    The  froe  port  of  Basle  was  also  a  transhipping 
area  for  about  1,3  million  cigarettes  of  United  States  origin. 

Cigarette  production  during  1951  totaled  7,008  million  pieces  as 
compared  with  6,772  million  pieces  in  1950,    No  data  are  available  for 
Switzerland's  1951  production  of  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco,  however,  the 
total  reportedly  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  1+1+2  million  cigars  and 
5.1+  million  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco  produced  in  1950. 

Revenue  derived  in  1951  for  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  products,  including 
both  import  duties  and. revenue  taxes,  by  the  Swiss  Government  totaled 
$27,178,870  (U.S,  dollars)  as  compared  with  the  1950  total  of  $26,782,350 
(U.S.  dollars). 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

VENEZUELA  SUSPENDS  IMPORTS  OF 
FROZEN  POULTRY' 

The  National  Supply  Commission  in  Venezuela  on  March  7,  1952  suspended 
the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  importation  of  frozen  chickens,  but  did  not 
cancel  outstanding  licenses.    This  development  has  culminated  largely  from 
the  campaign  of  organized  chicken  producers  to  restrict  imports  of  eggs 
and    poultry  products.    These  growers  have  consistently  criticized  the 
high  feed  costs,  due  in  large  part  to  an  import  duty  on  mixed  feeds  of  $1+5 
per  ton,  and  have  been  conscious  of  the  rapidly  expanding  sale  of  imported 
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live  and  frozen  poultry.    The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  poultry  and 
dressing  and  refrigerating  plant  near  Caracas  is  "believed  to  have  contributed 
to  the  pressure  for  the  restriction  of  imports. 

The  limited  number  of  licenses  issued  for  importation  of  frozen  poultry 
has  curtailed  imports  since  eai'ly  1951.    No  import  licenses  for  frozen 
poultry  destined  for  Maracaibo  and  other  markets  of  the  State  of  Zulia  have 
been  issued  since  late  in  1951.    Some  restriction    on  imports  of  baby  chicks 
have  also  been  proposed.    The  duty  on  mature  live  poultry  has  been  20.5 
cents  per  pound  since  April  15,  1951* 

Local  frozen  chickens  are  retailing  on  the  free  market  for  about 
$1,12  per  pound  and  in  local  stores  at  about  $1.30  per  pound.  Imported 
chickens  have  retailed  at  slightly  less. 

United  States  exports  of  frozen  and  of  live  poultry  to  Venezuela  had 
grown  from  negligible  quantities  in  19^6  to  a  significant  amount  in  195° 
when  exports  of  frozen  poultry  totaled  over  4.5  million  pounds  and  live 
poultry  totaled  326  thousand  pounds.    In  1951  these  exports  declined  to  about 
3.3  million  pounds  and  285  thousand  pounds,  respectively. 

FATS  AND  OILS 
  .  (Continued  from  Page  275) 

NORWEGIAN  WHALE  OIL 
PRICES  DECLINE 

Norwegian  whale  oil  prices  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  months, 
reports  D.L0  Jone3,  American  Embassy,  Oslo.    In  comparison  with  last 
year's  prices,  which  average  3*112    per  metric  ton  ($28'+  per  short  ton) 
and  rose  to  a  peak  of  3sl72  ($^37),  the  highest  offer  received  as  of 
early  March  1952  has  been  3=90  ($228) .    It  is  reported  that  a  relatively 
large  volumo  of  whale  oil  was  sold  at  the  latter  price.    However,  the 
Norwegian  whale  oil  sales  pool  is  storing  most  of  its  oil  abroad  in 
hope  that  prices  will  rise. 

Exports  of  whale  oil  from  Norway  in  1951  were  approximately  as 
follows:    Denmark- 3, 302  short  ton;  Sweden-8, 183;  the  United  Kingdom* 
32,854;  the  Nether lands- 5, 509;  and  Germany- 13,758  tons.    In  addition 
to  the  above  quantities,  some  ^5, 570  tons  of  whale  oil  was  held  for 
domestic  consumption  and  72,800  tons  went  to  Norwegian  processing 
plants  for  refining  and  subsequent  export. 

GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  IARGE 

Exports  of  United  States  rice  in  January  totaled  895,000  bags 
(100  pounds)  compared  with  680,000  bags  during  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  earlier.    A  continuation  is  noted  in  large  shipments  to 
Korea,  Indonesia,,  and  Japan,  and  also  some  increases  to  Canada,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Cuba  were  well  below 
the  unusually  high  level  of  a  year  ago.    Approximately  73  percent  of 
the  January  rice  exports  were  shipped  to  the  three  countries  of  Korea, 
Indonesia  and  Japan  which  a  year  ago  during  the  same  month  received 
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practically  no  shipments  from  the  United  States.    Cuba  took  only  about 
18  percent  of  the  January  exports  as  compared  with  approximately  90 
percent  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

RICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
January  1952,  comparisons  l/ 


Continent 
and 
country 


August -July 


1937  -38 1 

to 
19^1-42 


1950-51 


August -January 
2? 


1950-51 


1951-52 


January 


1951 


1952 


Switzerland  e  ,  .  .  , 

Greece   

Belgium  &  Luxembourg, 
Other  Europe    .  .  .  . 
Total   


1,000 
bags 

ki 
64 

66 
257 


1,000 
bags 

89 
295 
162 

12 


55B" 


1,000 
bags 

74 

196 

159 
10 

*~^39 


1,000 
bags 

14 
164 

19 
 1 

19$ 


1,000 
bags 

7 

3/ 

0 


1,000 
bags 

k 

3/ 
If 
1 


7 


19 


British  Honduras 
British  West  Indies 
Canada  ....... 

Cuba  , 

Panama,  Republic  of 
Netherlands  Antilles 
Venezuela 
Indonesia 
Japan  .  . 


Korea  .  . 
Liberia  . 
Saudi  Arabia  . 
Other  countries 
Total  .  .  . 


3/ 
19^ 
2,750 
v 

1/ 

20 

H 
v 

ii 
190 


23 
23 
381 
6,965 
3/ 
25 
326 
9 

326 
271 
23 

104 

57 


10 

17 

228 

^,719 

0 

9 
81 
3 

192 

0 

3 

55 
55 


12 
48 
280 
2,866 
10 
11 
179 
1,412 

966 
1,5^5 
46 
60 
17 


2 
3/ 
11 

608 
0 
2 
21 
0 
1 
0 
0 
21 
7 


0 

3/ 
45 
162 
0 
2 
3 

115 

407 

0 
4 
4 


l/  Milled  rice,  including  brown, 
and  rough  rice  converted  to  terms 
2/  Preliminary.  3/  Less  than  500 
countries. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


9,091 


5,811 


7^50 


"895 


broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice 
of  milled  at  65  percent, 
bags,    4/  If  any,  included  in  other 


January  exports  to  countries  not  shown  in  the  table  consisted 
largely  of  rice  classified  as  milled  rice,  containing  over  25  percent 
whole  kernels.    Shipments  of  this  type  were  to  the  following  countries 
in  bags  of  100  pounds:    Mexico  202;  Haiti  150;  Sweden  30;  Ireland  500; 
Finland  12;  West  Germany  48;  Palestine  613;  French  Pacific  Islands  44l;. 
and  West  Pacific  Islands  400.    Of  the  classification,  rice,  containing 
not  over  25  percent  broken,  1,000  bags  were  exportod  to  Mexico  and 
441  bags  to  the  French  Pacific  Islands.    In  addition,  80  bags  of  rough 
rice  were  shipped  to  Ecuador. 

There  were  total  deliveries  of  7,650,000  bags  during  the  6 -month 
(August -January)  period  of  the  current  marketing  year.    This  was  an 
increase  of  1,839,000  bags  over  the  5,811,000  bags  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  year  before.    Exports  to  Cuba,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  were  lower  than  during  the  August- 
January  period  of  1951-52  as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
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while  for  the  same  period  there  were  increases  of  exports  to  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  and  Canada.    The  largest  gains  were  to  the  Far  East,  while  the  most 
significant  decrease  occurred  in  exports  to  Cuba. 

BIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL  RICE 
TRADE  UP  IN  1951 

The  total  rice  trade  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil's  principal  exporting 
State,  was  at  a  slightly  higher  level  in  1951  than  in  the  year  before.  Less 
rice  was  shipped  to  most  of  the  areas  of  northern  Brazil,  "but  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  exports  to  foreign  countries. 


RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL;    Rice  shipments  to 
Brazilian  States,  1951  with  comparisons 


State 

• Average 
•  1936-^0 

;  19^7 

'  19^8 

•  19^9 

;  1950 

;  1951 

Sao  Paulo  «... 

Railroad  and  truck  ......  5 

Foreign  exports 
Shipments  and  j 

: Mi 11 ion 
; pounds 

:  Million: 
:  pounds  : 

•Million 
pounds 

.Million 
pounds 

;  Mi  11  ion 
: pounds 

[Million 
:  pounds 

\  136< 
9s 

;  7: 
9. 

25: 

\  H3: 
53: 

:  0: 
16 

'  17: 
36:' 

,:    ^280  ; 

1/    53  I 
:       17  : 
22  ! 
60  : 
k5  : 

|i92 ; 
81 

16  : 

10 
131  : 
193  : 

!  (m 
20 
16 , 

;       19  : 
:       66  : 
52  : 

:  |i27 

:  9 
i  23 
26 

: 

:  76 

270: 

235: 

kll  : 

623  : 

W  : 

308 

71: 

21k'. 

392  : 

1  ! 

122  : 

189 

3^1 : 

kk9i 

869  \ 

62k  \ 

k69  : 

^97 

1/  Doe3  not  include  60  million  pounds  shipped  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana  by  rail. 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Rice  Institute . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul's  exports  of  milled  rice  in  1951  were  to  the  following 
countries  (million  pounds):    Peru  66;  Great  Britain  39;  Indonesia  33;  Japan 
13;  Jamaica  11;  Bolivia  9;  Germany  8;  Colombia  6;  Canada  3,  and  Belgium  1. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1951  are  estimated 
at  about  60  percent  of  Brazil's  total  foreign  trade  in  rice,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  were  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.    In  years  when  Sao  Paulo  State 
produces  a  small  crop,  requirements  are  taken  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  thus 
limiting  exports  abroad  from  the  latter  State. 

The  1951-52  rice  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  now  about  ready  for  harvest, 
is  estimated  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago.    Sao  Paulo's  production, 
however,  is  down  sharply,  possibly  30  percent,  or  around  kOO  million  pounds 
less  than  in  I95O-5I. 
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